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EDITORIALS 


—Typically Oconomowoc Can- 
ning Company’s Mr. Joe Weix 
has followed up our November 
19 Editorial, jumping in with both feet. Among other 
things, he had addressed letters to N.F.B.A. President 
Watson Rogers and N.C.A. Secretary Carlos Campbell 
suggesting that they write the Palmer House, the Con- 
rad Hilton (Canners Headquarters) and other leading 
Chicago hotels and eating places, requesting that qual- 
ity canned foods be featured on their menus during the 
course of the Convention in February. 


MILITANT 
SELLING NO. 3 


Let’s dream a little further: Roughly, the Convention 
will bring about 20,000 people to Chicago for an aver- 
age of about four days. As a guestimate they’ll spend 
about $100.000 each or a total of about $2 million dur- 
ing their 4 day stay; they’ll eat about a quarter million 
meals, which at an average of $2.00 would total a half 
million dollars for food expenditure. Add to that, spe- 
cial company entertainment and exhibition expenses 
and it isn’t hard to realize the Canning Industry will 
leave a tidy sum in the City of Chicago during Conven- 
tion week. 


With that in mind, and in view of the fact that this 
is a dual NCA—CMSA Golden Anniversary celebra- 
tion (the 23rd National Convention in Chicago), there 
is every reason why we should be able to make the 
5,000,000 odd souls of Chicago canned foods conscious 
for at least a week; every reason why we should be able 
to change those “Welcome Canners” window signs to 
“Canned foods featured here”. 


With the C.&T.R. program set up the way it is and 


with C.M.I. possessing a very special talent with respect 
to Institutional needs, the Industry is in position to 
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step right in with the right kind of publicity, menu and 
handling suggestions, qualities available, servings per 
can and other information calculated to make owners, 
managers and chefs conscious of the value of serving 
quality canned foods at least during that week. 


Chicago being one of the last, surviving strongholds 
of the canned foods Broker, these good gentlemen would 
undoubtedly roll up their sleeves at the drop of a hat. 


Last, but not least, if individual canners, brokers, 
machinery and supplymen would begin writing letters 
now to friends and acquaintances in the hotel and 
restaurant business in Chicago, no mean influence 
would be brought to bear. 


Speaking of letters, it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that Mr. Louis Hilfer, well known Chicago food 
broker, God bless him, sent reprints of our November 
19th editorial to Institutional houses and salesmen. 
Maybe it’s a coincidence, but today (December 4) we 
received an order for an ALMANAC from the Purchas- 
ing Steward of the Conrad Hilton. (Meaning of course 
—this buyer, among many others, will know what he’s 
talking about when approached by the salesman— 


plug.) 


There will be some brokers, some suppliers, some 
Association executives and some packers, who will say 
that they can’t jump into this drive with both feet 
because they represent the freezer also. So too, does 
this publication, but lets not forget that this is a Can- 
ners show. The freezers should put on the same kind 
of drive in Miami during January and in our opinion 
an industry that does not take advantage of these spe- 
cial sales and promotional oppportunities, just isn’t on 
its toes. On to Chicago!—Ed Judge. 
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Convention Programs 


NEW YORK 


71st Annual Convention 
NEW YORK STATE CANNERS AND 


FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
December 13-14, 1956 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13th 


10:30 A. M.—Annual Business Meeting: 
New York Room, Hotel Statler 
President Robert D. Waterman, 

presiding 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Chairman, Norman L. Waggoner 
Election of Directors 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Chairman, Peter J. Naeye 
Report of Treasurer— 
Irving Greenwood 
Report of Secretary—William Sherman 
Announcement of Winners and Presen- 
tation of Awards—Third Annual Ac- 
cident Prevention Campaign 
Walter Bijak and John McDonald 
General Business 


2:00 P. M.—General Session: New York 
Room 

2:05 P. M.—Introductory Remarks 
President Robert D. Waterman 

2:30 P. M@.—Address—William U. Hud- 
son, President 
National Canners Association 

3:00 P. M.—Address—F. G. Lamb, Pres. 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers 

3:30 P. M.—Address—Watson Rogers, 


President National Food Brokers 
Association 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14th 


12:30 P. M.—Joint Ladies’ and Men’s 
Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 
(All ladies in attendance at the Con- 
vention are invited to this luncheon 
as guests of the Association) 

General Meeting—President Robert D. 

Waterman, presiding 

2:00 P. M.—Address—C. A. Graham, 
General Electric Co. 


2:45 P. M.—Address—John K. Minnoch, 
Chicago, Illinois 


3.30 P. M.—Introduction of New Officers 


7:30 P. M.—Dinner and Dance 
(dress optional) 


Dinner will be served in the main: 


ballroom and dancing will follow in 
the Terrace Room at 9:30. (Dinner 
and Dance Tendered by Suppliers 
and Brokers) 


FROZEN CITRUS JUICES 


Off-Flavors and Odors in Frozen 


Concentrated 


A study of the development of an off- 
flavor and odor during the manufacture 
of frozen orange juice concentrate has 
been concluded at Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Metal Research and Development 
Center in Chicago. 


The experiments were conducted by Dr. 
Lloyd D. Witter, now a staff member of 
the University of Illinois’ Food Technol- 
ogy Department. Results show that a 
change in flow rate of fresh juice affects 
both population density and diacetyl con- 
centration. It is accumulation of diacetyl, 
a metabolic product of certain bacteria, 
that give off-flavor, reminiscent of “but- 
termilk’’. 


Development of off-flavor and odor have 
previously resulted in severe economic 
losses to a number of packers. Most 
former studies relating to diacetyl pro- 
duction in orange juice concentrate were 
limited to static batchwise cultures which 
do not permit growth and metabolic pro- 
duct formation to be studied separately. 
However, Kilburn and Tuthill used the 
continuous culture method to show the 
relationship between data obtained by 
plate count, microscopic count, and dia- 
cetyl analysis, and thereby validated the 
use of the diacetyl analysis as a quality 
control tool in the citrus industry. 


Continental Can Company’s Packaging 
Engineering laboratories considered it 
appropriate to supplement the applied 
investigation of Kilburn and Tuthill with 
a more basic approach to the characteris- 
tics involved in the formation of diacetyl 
in orange juice in a continuous culture 
system and experiments were initiated. 


Lactobacillus #802 and Lactobacillus 
#805, two organisms previously impli- 
cated in the spoilage of orange juice, 
were grown in the continuous culture sys- 
tem and their rates of diacetyl produc- 
tion determined. As a result of these 
experiments, the relationship of product 
formation to population density in a con- 
tinuous culture system was mathemati- 
cally defined and a method for calculat- 
ing diacetyl concentration and rate of 
diacetyl formation was derived. 


It was found that under conditions of 
slightly changed flow rate, both popula- 
tion density and diacetyl concentration 
seek new equilibrium concentrations and 
remain constant at these new levels as 
long as the new flow rate is kept constant. 
Lactobacillus #805 produced diacetyl at 
about 167 times the rate of Lactobacillus 
#802, while growing at a rate that is 
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Orange Juice 


roughly 67 percent the rate of the latter. 
Disregarding dilution, ten thousand 
#805 organisms per ml. would produce 
0.1 p.p.m. diacetyl (an unacceptable 
level) in four hours while it would re- 
quire one million #802 organisms per 
ml. a period of eight hours to produce 
this samel evel of diacetyl concentration. 


The results of these experiments fur- 
ther emphasize the lack of validity in 
using either plate or direct counts as the 
sole criterion for predicting potential off- 
flavor in concentrated orange juice. 


Detailed results of these experiments 
were presented to the Citrus Industry by 
Dr. Billy Kan of Continental’s Metal 
R & D Center, at the Florida State Hor- 
ticultural Society meeting, November 7, 
1956. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
November 23 announced a revision of 
United States Standards for Grades of 
Frozen Concentrated Grapefruit Juice 
which have been in effect since December 
10, 1951. The revised grades are substan- 
tially the same as those proposed by the 
Department and published in the Federal 
Register May 4, 1956. 


Changes effected by the revised grades 
are designed to improve the quality of 
the product by narrowing the permitted 
ranges of Brix-acid ratios, adding upper 
and lower limits for recoverable oil in 
Grade A, and a realignment of score 
points. Other changes include a require- 
ment of 3.47 pounds of soluble grapefruit 
solids per gallon in the sweetened style. 


Principal analytical requirements for 
Grade A include a Brix value to acid 
ratio of not less than 9 nor more than 14 
to 1 for the unsweetened style and not 
less than 10 nor more than 13 to 1 for the 
sweetened style, and a recoverable oil 
range from 0.010 to 0.050 ml. per 100 
grams of the concentrate for both styles. 


Comparable Grade B requirements are 
a Brix value to acid ratio of not less than 
7 nor more than 16 to 1 for the unsweet- 
ened style and not less than 8 nor more 
than 13 to 1 for the sweetened style, and 
a recoverable oil content of not more than 
0.050 ml. per 100 grams of the concen- 
trate. The standards become effective 
December 29, 1956. 
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| PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Importance of Production Records 


Part Il: 


DIRECT LABOR 


Part I appeared in the October 29, 1956 issue. 


By NELSON HOWARD 


Department of Markets 
University of Maryland Extension 
Service 
College Park, Maryland 


It is reasonable that management 
should expect their cost accountant or 
office manager to provide accurate cost 
information on unit or per case cost and 
on other costs that make it possible for 
menagement to apply budgetary control. 
By the same token the cost accountant 
must receive from the production people 
coi rect information as it applies to each 
and every operation in the factory or 
field. Procedures should be set up and 
responsibility should be established so 
that the cost accountant will receive the 
proper information in as much detail as 
necessary to provide management with 
accurate and timely cost figures. 


More often than not production per- 
sonnel are far more interested in their 
actual production operation than they are 
in going through the red tape of keeping 
records of their operations. 


Good intentions are not enough. As it 
happens many times, records are kept 
until the busy season and then all super- 
fluous operations are discarded, includ- 
ing the taking of accurate records. 


SYSTEM OF RECORDS 


In setting up an adequate system of 
records for the individual food packer, 
there are several important points to con- 
sider: 

1. The record system should be well 
organized and the responsibility pin- 
pointed as who is responsible for keeping 
which records. 

2. The record forms used should be 
simple, direct, and practically self ex- 
planatory. 

3. Key production personnel should un- 
derstand the basic reasons for keeping 
these records and if at all possible they 
should be informed of the results of their 
specific production operations. 


4. Keeping records should be made a 
requisite part of the production job as 
the actual operation is itself. 

5. Care must be taken to limit records 
to those that are necessary to supply the 
required information. Too much paper 
work can be burdensome and expensive. 

One of the most important variable 
costs in the factory is direct labor. Man- 
agement is always interested in total 
labor efficiency in the factory and its ef- 
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fectiveness in the separate operations 
within the factory. In an effort to in- 
crease the effectiveness of labor in the 
factory, the changes are normally made 
operation by operation, starting at the 
most inefficient and costly part of the 
whole enterprise. Also in checking the 
reason for lower than expected “cases 
per wage hour” the effectiveness of each 
separate operation must be checked. 


These are a few of the many reasons 
why there should be a labor breakdown 
of the total operation. How detailed this 
breakdown should be can be determined 
by how much cost information is neces- 
sary to meet the competition in the in- 
dustry. National Brand companies that 
have grown from small independents 
keep detailed and accurate production 
records. 


BREAKDOWN 


Each individual plant or product would 
require a somewhat different breakdown 
so that the following example of a whole 
kernel sweet corn operation will only give 
a general idea of what any one factory 
may require. 


Direct labor breakdown for a whole 
kernel sweet corn operation with one can 
size: 


. Receiving Platform 
2. Preparation 

a. Husking 

b. Cutting 

ce. Trimming 

d. Inspection 

e. Washing 
3. Filler and closing machine 

tions 
4. Can Supply 
5. Condiments supply 
6. Processing 

a. Cook 

b. Cool 
. Unscrambler and casing 
. Carton Supply 
. Warehouse 

a. Warehousing 

b. Labeling 

10. Power Plant 

11. Plant Cleanup. 

12. Waste Disposal. 

There are probably several methods 
used to record separate labor costs as 
listed by the above breakdown. One 
method used successfully in recording 
hours and jobs performed is in the form 
of a time slip as shown in the following 
example: 

This time slip is made up in duplicate, 
one copy going to the employee and the 
other issued for payroll purposes and as 
a means for furnishing the cost account- 
ant with a record of the hours worked 
and the specific job performed. 

The time slip can be made out by the 
department foreman or in larger opera- 
tions, a time keeper will make out the 
time slip. Also in larger operations each 
department will turn in consolidated 
work reports taken from the time slips, 
but in smaller operations the consolidated 
report can be made out very easily by the 
office manager. Having the total hours ° 
worked for each operation, and knowing 
the wage rates the cost accountant can 
easily figure detailed cost data of each 
phase of the operation as well as over- 
all costs. 

This method of recording labor break- 
down can be used in the field as well as 
the factory operations. : 


opera- 


DATE: 20 


NAME: _ Co, No: 
Hours 
TAL 
4 


| 70 


| 1/0/00 |//,00 

15 

30 30 e 

2:00|3:00 |4 00 |5.00 |7:00 | ¥.60| 

= 15 is | | | is” 24 
3¢ EY) 3° 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 3c 
Figure 1. Under “Type of Work” on the time slip. added into the total hours for each of the three 


(1) Labeling—4 hours, (2) Receiving platform—5 
hours; (3) Plant cleanup—1l hour. This hourly 
breakdown according to type of work should be 
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and plant cleanup, 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Brokers Push Corn 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has outlined for its members a sales 
program for canned corn, tying in with 
the all-industry drive now getting under- 
way. Prepared with the guidance of the 
NFBA Canned Foods Committee the pro- 
gram represents a call to action to all 
food brokers selling the commodity. 

Great sales opportunities are seen for 
all distributors and for suppliers to the 
institutional trade. Said the NFBA re- 
port to its members, “Today’s quality of 
canned corn is the best in many years. 
Canned corn represents a_ tremendous 
value to the consumer. It will mean a 
chance to cash in on the tremendous pro- 
motion and publicity program for canned 
corn. It can mean extra sales.” 

The NFBA Bulletin continued, “The 
NFBA Canned Foods Committe has been 
reviewing the situation. The following 
suggestions represent a call to action to 
all food brokers selling canned corn. 

1. Specialize in the sale of canned corn 
during the period from November to 
March 1957. 


2. Contact your own corn canner for 
merchandising aids, display material and 
for the CMI book outlining the planned 
promotion program. 


3. Continuously sell the canned corn 
story to the buyer, seeing that the impact 
reaches down to the store level. Empha- 
size the excellent quality, and the great 
value to the consumer. 


4. Encourage stores to set up special 
displays on corn to feature canned corn 
in their advertising. Get everyone to fea- 
ture canned corn often. 


5. Show every buyer that with the tre- 
mendous promotions, advertising, etc. he 
has a real opportunity to achieve a record 
sales vloume and a profitable return. 

6. Make sure that all distributors have 
adequate stocks of canned corn, but don’t 
overload the buyer. Instead help him to 
sell it so that he has to reorder and re- 
order. 


7. Don’t neglect the institutional trade. 
Work with jobbers in this field so that 
their institutional customers feature can- 
ned corn often on menus. 


“As is pointed out by the NFBA Can- 
ned Foods Committee, the job is a big 
one, and cannot be done by any one seg- 
ment of the industry. It requires the co- 
operation of all. NFBA has assured the 
industry that it can count on food brok- 
ers for complete support and cooperation. 
This will not only help our friends in 
the canning industry, but will also be a 
major contribution to the farmer who 
grows the raw materials. You thus can 
help strengthen our overall economy by 
cooperating.” 

The NFBA report added, “What may 
be the greatest all-industry drive of its 
kind is now underway. It is a drive to sell 
the record pack of canned corn. The 
drive represents a challenge to all food 
brokers who sell canned corn. The Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute have been out- 
lining a program that includes the prom- 
ised support from every segment of the 
industry. A brochure has been prepared 
by CMI which tells of the work being 
done. Brokers can obtain this from their 
canners.” 


Food Brokers Compensation 


How some food brokers evaluate com- 
pensation for servicing of accounts for 
sales and merchandising was outlined in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, November 30 
by James A. Weaver, of James A. Weaver 
Company, Lancaster, food broker in an 
address before the Sales Clinic of the 
Michigan Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion. In trying to arrive at a formula 
whereby this may be worked out equit- 
ably, he said, four factors should be 
taken into consideration: 1. we must eval- 
uate market potential; 2. we must take 
into consideration shelf velocity; 3. we 
must evaluate selling prices; 4. we must 
evaluate regular broker earnings and 
what additional compensation is neces- 
sary to compensate for the added expense 
of retail coverage. 


Rates, he said, are only incidental. It 
is the dollars we earn that count. It 


depends on market potential and move- 
ment possibilities. We must project mar- 
ket potential and come up with an esti- 
mate of earnings and a budget for the 
time necessary to get these earning pos- 
sibilities. Not on a monthly basis, not on 
a yearly absis, but on a long-range defi- 
nite program. 


Mr. Weaver said the processor who 
wanted retail merchandising coverage 
should first outline the objective of the 
operation. “First of all, why do food 
processors want retail coverage? A few 
reasons are: to broaden distribution, to 
get better store tie-in, to supplement the 
distributor’s selling function, to intro- 
duce a new product. When we have the 
objective clearly stated the rest of the job 
becomes much easier. In establishing an 
objective we must continually test our 
aim, We must ask ourselves what we are 
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The green shamrock from the label of 
Kelley’s canned sweet potatoes is 
featured on a new shipping container, 
which is printed on all four sides for 
recognition and quick identification. The 
bright green and yellow design, de- 
veloped by Stone Container Corp. East- 
ern Division, Philadelphia, has been 
adopted by H. E. Kelley & Co., Inc., New 
Church, Va., as part of its 40th anniver- 
sary promotional program. Formerly a 
plain stencilled box was used. The new 
design gives the product strong identifi- 
cation in shipment, in storage and in dis- 
play on the retail floor. Quantity, size 
and type of cans are clearly noted on all 
sides, and space is left on ends to specify 
whether the product is syrup, dry vacuum 
or solid packed. The complete identifica- 
tion on the containers prevents the prod- 
uct from being erroneously reported out 
of stock through oversight. 


really after. Will it last? If we are suc- 
cessful, will the result give us what we 
really want?” 


Showing the value of the time invested 
by the food broker, he said it must be 
zealously guarded, particularly in the re- 
tail store. “It may be that we will spend 
two or possibly two and one-half hours 
in one store performing the various func- 
tions of retail merchandising. However, 
with the store operator or owner we may 
have as little as fifteen minutes. If he 
can give us more than this he is usually 
not doing enough volume. Whatever we 
are pushing for the first ten minutes of 
our call is worth at least 75 percent of 
everything we try to sell on any one tri). 
The remaining time we spend mostly in 
follow-up, etc.” 


Expressing concern over increased cos's 
of operations he gave an itemized account 
of expenses in 1950 as compared to 195. 
The total percent of increase in 1955 was 
47.97. 
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THE INDEPENDENT CANNER 


Where Does the Independent 
Canner Go From Here? 


By FRANCIS S. SILVER 
Silver Canning Company 
Colora, Maryland 


That today is “the $64 dollar question” 
and it must be answered and soon. 

It is a question not only for smaller 
canners in particular, but for smaller 
producers in general. The trend today is 
to “bigness”—it is there for all to see. 
The pressures are inexorable. 

Let us examine these pressures to bet- 
ter determine if and how they may be 
met, withstood and/or accommodated as 
they must be if “small business” (Inde- 
pendent Canners) are to survive. 


STATING THE CASE 

There is the pressure of rising costs 
due principally to the ever increasing 
demands of big labor. 

There is the pressure of intense compe- 
tition requiring larger and larger volume 
at less and less margin (Chains average 
only %4 cent per $1.00 of sales). 

There is the pressure of technology to 
cut costs, to improve products. In ¢an- 
ning these embrace, to name a few, seed 
improvement, cultural methods and weed 
and insect controls, harvesting equip- 
ment, quality control, grading and Food 
and Drug relations, Health and Safety 
regulations, farmer, labor and consumer 
relations, cost accounting, budgets and 
production schedules. Traffic-truck, rail 
and terminal charges, merchandising and 
selling, broker management, financing 
and plant engineering, incentive pay- 
ments, work quotas, insurance problems, 
depreciation, taxes and government re- 
ports and records—all essential and ever 
more technical and exacting. 

There is the pressure of advertising 
and consumer acceptance without which 
canners must sell to fewer and fewer dis- 
tributors of larger and larger volume at 
lower and lower prices, and then ship 
“as wanted” at lowest delivered cost. 

There is the pressure of finances— 
more capital needed to produce and carry 
the product till wanted, to meet increas- 
ing costs for labor, materials, freight, 
and taxes, yet less and less income from 
which to accumulate working funds. 

These “pressures” and these obstacles 
ave formidable and many canners have 
or will soon succumb. Make no mistake, 
‘the hand writing is on the wall.” The 
‘trend” is there for all to see—it must be 
net. The answer must be found. 

Our industry is a “Community of In- 
‘erest” in which a “fire” is raging, con- 

uming one by one of us on a wide front— 
anners one by one, grocers one by one, 
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distributors one by one and supers by ab- 
sorption. We can either sit numbly and 
dumbly by while “the other fellow’s” 
house burns until it reaches us, or work 
together as intelligent citizens to put it 
out. It’s up to the trade, the banks, the 
government and to us—each of us. 


SOME REMEDIES 


We have examined the present “status 
quo”, which the Colored Parson defined 
as Latin meaning “the fix we is in’. Now 
let us consider some remedies. 


First, let me say that I believe in 
change, in progress, in maximum effici- 
ency, in the paramount public interest 
and the Golden Rule. I do not subscribe 
to the theory of “Lassez faire”, nor, 
“devil take the hindmost”, nor that the 
sooner the small canner (or business) is 
out of the picture the better for me— 
“me” may be next. As an American, I 
want to see as many sound, useful, inde- 
pendent businesses as possible as the 
basis of a strong independent people. 
Further, let me say that I begrudge no 
big company its success so long as that 
success is won by efficiency, public serv- 
ice and fair play. 


To begin we must define our goal. This, 
it would seem to me, is the survival of 
as many honest, capable and useful pri- 
vate enterprises (canners) as possible. 


Second, we should determine the neces- 
sary requirements for success. These 
would seem to be—maximum efficiency, 
maximum economy, adequate capital and 
effective merchandising. 


Three roads lead to this goal by meet- 
ing the necessities of the times—“the 
Status Quo”. 


No. 1—A merger of small and medium 
size companies producing 3 to 5 million 
cases which would supply a diversity of 
products, control of quality, specialized 
effort on production, sales, finances, 


accounting, traffic, purchases, etc. (“Del 


Monte” did this.) 


No. 2—Large well financed and well 
managed “key” canners might expand 
using their organization as a “nucleus”, 
by acquiring (thru exchange of stock or 
purchase) numerous smaller, though cap- 
able producers, thus expanding their vol- 
ume and diversifying their production 
and so decreasing overhead, increasing 
efficiency, increasing ability to serve 
trade and public and insuring greater 
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overall strength and profits. (Stokely 
did this.) 


No. 3—Form a Canner-Owned, non- 
stock, non-profit organization to finance, 
sell, ship, purchase, grade, account and 
supply centralized, efficient, economical, 
and effective management for independ- 
ently owned and operated canners pro- 
ducing 3 to 5 million cases of diversified 
quality products. This is the Mid-Atlantic 
Plan—thoroughly examined and widely 
commended by the Government. 


The Retail Grocers (NRGO). The Inde- 
pendent Coal Producers (Appalachian 
Coal, Ine.). The Independent Bakers 
(Mr. Greif at the last Tri-State Conven- 
tion), did this. 


You will note that I have not advanced 
the “Country Garden Plan”, (presented 
by Norman Sorensen at last year’s Tri- 
State Convention). Though this is a most 
efficient merchandising “set up”, its 
weakness is one item participation—one 
man peas, one man corn, one man toma- 
toes, ete., but not multiple and 100 per- 
cent participation—leaves everyone half 
in half out. 


Nor do I include the American Fruit 
“Blue Goose Plan”; as it is primarily a 
giant farmer cooperative to distribute 
raw vegetables and fruits for member 
growers or grower groups. 


Our “Industrial Community” is aflame! 
“We must bestir ourselves”—as Benja- 
min Franklin said. We canners “must 
give up some of our independence to gain 
greater security”, as Mr. Greif told us 
last year and our major creditors the 
banks and Can companies should stop 
“fiddling while Rome (our industry) 
burns”, and pitch in with cash and advice 
and now. 

The present situation doesn’t make 
sense. So let’s all “hang together, or we 
will hang separately”. 
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Michigan Election — The following 
officers were elected at the Annual Fall 
Meeting of the Michigan Canners and 
Freezers Association held at the Pant- 
land Hotel in Grand Rapids, November 
29-30: Gary S. Morgan, J. C. Morgan & 
Company, Traverse City, President; 
Howard McDonald, Oceana Canning 
Company, Shelby, Vice-President; and 
Reed M. Roberts, Grand Rapids, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Michigan Association—The next meet- 
ing for the Michigan Canners & Freezers 
Association will be held at the Park Place 
Hotel, Traverse City, June 2-3, 1957. 


Tri-State Activities— The Tri-State 
Packers Association has announced the 
following dates for Association Activi- 
ties: January 28-29, Tri-State Fieldmen’s 
School, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, and February 5-6-7, 
Food Processors Workshop, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


Cal Skinner, known and beloved by all 
of the canners in the Tri-State area, 
having served as Secretary of the Tri- 
State Packers Association for a long 
number of years and most recently as 
Secretary of the National Chinchilla 
Breeders of America and The Farmers 
Chinchilla Cooperative of America, has 
left these latter Associations and is 
seeking work within the canning in- 
dustry. At present Cal is offering his 
services through Association Services, 
Inc., (Cal Skinner & Associates), 56 
Wallkill Avenue, Middletown, New York. 
Phone 2-3682. 


Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land canners has announced the appoint- 
ment of A. R. McChesney Company, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. food brokers to repre- 
sent the Company on its full line of 
canned vegetables in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the surrounding metropolitan 
areas. 


Stokely-Van Camp—H. F. Krimendahl, 
President, announces that Robert H. 
Gunther, Administrative Assistant to the 
President of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., and 
John E. Staren, President of the John E. 
Staren Company of Chicago have been 
elected as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Capitol City Products Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 
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CONCRETE EVIDENCE of a new era in 
America’s vital can making industry is 
this first cement being poured at the site 
of American Can Company’s new plant 


in Hammond, Indiana. According to 
Canco president William C. Stolk, it will 
be the first plant in the history of can 
making devoted exclusively to processing 
tinplate and_ steelplate directly from 
coils. Shown here pouring the cement for 
the cornerstone are (left to right) L. W. 
Graaskamp, vice president of Canco’s 
central division operations; Mr. Stolk; 
Richard E. Weiss, president of the Ham- 
mond Chamber of Commerce; and James 
Richards, city attorney of Hammond. 


President Henry A. White, of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, T. H., has announced that this firm 
is preparing to raise four or five million 
dollars of new capital through the sale of 
common stock, with the offering date late 
in December. This will be a major step in 
the company’s plan for expanding opera- 
tions with the addition of new food 
products. 


John G. Paton Company—Stewart W. 
MacDonald, with wide acquaintance in 
the food industry for merchandising and 
sales promotion, has become associated 
with the Paton organization, New York 
City food brokers. 
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Tri-State Officers—Tri-State Packers 
Association meeting in Atlantic City, 
December 6-7, elected Robert M. Kirwan, 
Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, 
Maryland to the Presidency to succeed 
John Maggioncalda of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. Other officers elected are Charles 
D. Osborn, 3rd, Aberdeen, Maryland, 
First Vice-President; John W. Rue, 
Easton, Maryland, reelected Secretary 
and Mrs. Edith Lee Porter of Easton 
re-elected Treasurer. New members of 
the Board are James M. Shriver, Jr. of 
Westminister, Maryland and Edwin D. 
Long, Jr. of Westover, Maryland. 


The National Food Brokers Association 
has admitted the following firms into 
membership. Paxton & Company, New 
York City; Ned Weitzman Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Ed Mitchell Company, 
Inc., Evansville, Indiana; Lee Wilson 
Company, Tampa, Florida; Kirk Broker- 
age Company, St. Louis, Missouri and 
Harold S. Slamp, Jr. Brokerage Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Hanover Canning Company, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania — Alan Warehime, Presi- 
dent, has announced the promotion of 
J. W. Fullerton, with the Company for 
11 years and formerly in charge of pro- 
duction, to. Vice-President in charge of 
operations, and the promotion of William 
Warehime to Assistant Treasurer and 
Head of the Purchasing Department. 


Putman County Canning Company, (o- 
lumbus Grove, Ohio, packers of tomatoes 
and tomato juice under “Fresh-N-Good” 
and “F & M” brands, is expanding the 
bean line acquired from Washington 
Foods, Inc. several months ago, by the 
addition of three new lines. 


Henry Townend for many years asso- 
ciated with Lord-Mott Company, Baiti- 
more canners and most recently with 
Jenkin Brothers, Inc., Frederick, Ma) y- 
land canners, has resigned his position 
from the latter firm and is interested in 
becoming associated with a firm offer'g 
opportunities for advancement to tp 
management. Mr. Townend may 
reached at 106 Upper College Terrace, 
Frederick, Maryland, phone Monument 
3-5543. 
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E-Z ADJUST 


PULPER 


the only 
pulper 
A simple turn of the adjusting 7 
wheel provides any degreeof ¢ yo u can 
pomace you want... wetordry... 
while the pulper isin operation! adjust 
Wheel changes clearance between > 
addles and screen instantly. . 
uilt for heavy duty, peak loa ° . ‘ 
service with a minimum of upkeep. — § for quick, 
Capacities upto 40tonsperhour. 
All parts easily accessible for z POSITIVE 
thorough cleaning. Foruse with 
tomatoes, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, $ qua | ity 
berries and all kinds of fruit. © 
Ideal for baby foods. $ €0 ntrol 
Make 1956 your modernization year! ° 


227 East South St. 
Indianapolis 4, 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY (ful) 


WESTMINSTER MO 


December | 0, 1956 


ONLY BURT 
LABELERS 


Offer this exclusive feature: 


AUXILIARY 
FEED FINGERS 


Burt's non-stop labelers have 
exclusive auxiliary feed fingers 
which function from both 
sides of the label to insure 
uniform label position, with no 
disarrangement of the label pack. 


“Burt Beats Fleeting Time” 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. Oliver Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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When faced with a challenge to advance 
canning technology still further, the 
scientists of American Can Company 
have repeatedly answered “Can do!” 
For instance, they pioneered the first 
commercial use of cans with plain differ- 
entially coated tin plate bodies and 
enameled #25 electrolytic tin plate ends. 


COME TO 
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The oval that stands for “‘Can 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


Extensive test packs have proved these 
lower-cost containers successfully pre- 
serve the good quality of pears. 
* * * 

This spirit of accomplishment has been 
of untold benefit to canners, and has 
helped make the Canco oval a symbol 
of leadership! 


FIRST! 
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DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS—-NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


Estimates of November 1, 1956, stocks 
of 13 canned foods—results of the first 
in a series of five measurements for the 
1956-57 marketing season—were released 
November 29 by Robert W. Burgess, Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES—November stocks of 
corn, peas and sauerkraut in the hands of 
distributors showed reductions from their 
year-ago levels. Corn stocks, totaling 4.1 
million actual cases, were reduced 1.2 
million cases (23 percent) below stocks 
on hand last November, while peas, at 3.7 
million cases, and sauerkraut, at 652,000 
cases, reflected decreases of 379,000 cases 
and 227,000 cases, respectively. The total 
supply of each item was substantially 
increased, however, as canners stocks 
showed marked increases over their year- 
ago levels. 


FRUITS—Distributor stocks of red- 
pitted cherries, grapefruit segments and 
pineapple were lower than a year ago, 
but stocks of apples and applesauce were 
somewhat larger than last November. At 
the canners level, heavier stocks were 
noted only for applesauce and pineapple. 
Stocks of applesauce amounted to 1.4 
million cases at the distributor level, 
while 6.9 million cases were in the hands 
of canners. Distributor stocks of pine- 
apple, at 1.9 million cases, were reduced 
432,000 cases (19 percent) below year- 
ago stocks. However, the total supply of 
canned pineapple was larger than a year 
ago, as canners stocks increased. Stocks 
of red-pitted cherries totaled 3.4 million 
cases, of which 650,000 cases were in the 
hands of distributors. While total stocks 
of this item were reduced 939,000 cases 
since last November, distributor stocks 
were down only 16,000 cases. 


JUICES—Distributor stocks of pine- 
apple juice, at 1.5 million cases, increased 
289,000 cases over last year, while can- 
ners stocks, totaling 9.2 million cases 
were at about the same level as a year 
ago. Total stocks of the three citrus 
juices (citrus blend, grapefruit and 
orange) amounted to 3.4 million cases, of 
which 2.0 million cases were in the hands 
of distributors. Total citrus juice stocks 
were down 329,000 cases from last year’s 
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stocks with most of the reduction being 
reflected at the distributor level. Grape- 
fruit juice, with total stocks of 1.3 mil- 
lion cases, were 288,000 cases below No- 
vember 1, 1955 stocks, 


FISH — Distributor stocks of Maine 
sardines amount to 388,000 actual cases 
on November 1, 1956, an increase of 
34,000 cases (10 percent) over last No- 
vember. Canners stocks as reported by 
the Maine Sardine Industry totaled 
1,016,000 cases (of 100 cans each), an 
increase of 391,000 cases (62 percent) 
over year-ago stock. 


TABLE 1.—WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
STOCKS OF SPECIFIED CANNED FOODS: 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Multiunit 
Organizations) 

(Thousands of actual cases) 


Nov. 1, Nov.1, July 1, 
Commodity 1956 1955 1956 

Vegetables: 

4,085 5,300 8,520 

Peas { 4,058 na. 

Sauerkraut B52 879 640 
Fruits: 

474 453 446 

Applesauce .. ... 1,390 1,249 1,305 

Cherries, red-pitted 650 666 531 

Grapefruit segments .. 371 460 447 

1,858 2,290 1,881 
Juices: 

360 399 495 

726 935 1,042 

948 1,024 1,303 

Pineapple 1,499 1,210 1,065 
Fish: 

Maine sardines .............. 388 354 154 


n.a. Not available. 
Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., reports that sales and earnings 
for the six months ended October 31 
showed a marked gain over the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. Net in- 
come was $327,494, or 91 cents a share on 
sales of $27,850,156. In the correspond- 
ing six months of 1955 net income totaled 
$238,475 or 66 cents a share on sales of 
$26,039,541. 
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FLORIDA FROST DAMAGE 


The following report is taken from the 
“Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin” 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce for the week ending Decem- 
ber 3, 1956. 


FLoripA—Gainesville: Coldest week of 
season; temperatures averaged generally 
much below average. Coldest morning of 
28th when freezing extended into Ever- 
glades; minima generally in low 20’s in 
north interior Peninsula, middle and high 
20’s in central interior, low 30’s in Ever- 
glades, middle 30’s with scattered frost 
in southern east and west coast districts; 
colder locations in all districts generally 
5° colder. Rainfall light, mostly less than 
\% inch in all sections. Citrus in north 
and colder locations in central heated 
night of 27th; some ice reported in fruit 
in unprotected groves. Unprotected cit- 
rus damaged by cold. Total citrus dam- 
age unknown. Most unprotected tender 
truck in western half north of Lake 
Okeechobee destroyed morning of 28th; 
considerable damge to beans, corn, pota- 
toes, and other tender truck south of 
Lake same date. Strawberry bloom and 
small fruit in Plant City area heavily 
damaged, will delay full production. 
Hardy truck damage in all districts 
limited to leaf burn and growth retarda- 
tion. Indian River tomatoes nipped; but 
not destroyed. Tomato harvest beginning 
in Dade County. Tender truck growth 
retarded considerably where not hit by 
frost. Harvesting cucumbers, peppers, 
eggplant, squash, and beans, but volume 
light due to slow growth. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Eyeing Supply Situation—Buying As 

Needed — Tomatoes Unchanged — Getting 

Behind Corn—lInquiry For Beans, Spinach— 

Salmon Hike In Offing—Tuna Routine— 

Sardine Interest Ebbs—Citrus Season Late— 
Well Covered On Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Buying interest 
here during the week has been confined 
largely to small spot lots for fill-in pur- 
poses, and the market has shown no pat- 
ticular change pricewise. Distributors are 
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looking over the supply situation very 
carefully, however, and it would not be 
surprising to see an accelerated move- 
ment of some items from canners’ hands 
shortly after the turn of the year. East- 
ern distributors apparently have dis- 
counted the possibility of any extensive 
tie-up in port operations due to labor dis- 
turbances, and the chance that the 
current “truce” period may develop into 
additional suspension of dock activities 
upon its expiration is not any serious 
factor in shaping buyers’ plans for mov- 
ing water-borne shipments to East Coast 
and Gulf ports. 


THE OUTLOOK—Traders look for a 
good movement of canned foods to buy- 
er’s warehouses after the turn of the 
year, notwithstanding tight money. This 
will hold true, it is expected, except in 
the case of such items as corn, for ex- 
ample, where it is felt that supplies in 
processor hands are topheavy. 


TOMATOES — There was no change 
reported in the tomato situation during 
the week, and markets held generally 
steady. Buyers are ordering forward 
stocks as needed and are content to fol- 
low the market, rather than seek any 
substantial replacements in anticipation 
of supply shortages or firmer prices later 
on in the marketing year. 

CORN—While all elements in the food 
trade are getting behind the promotional 
campaign for canned corn, chains and 
wholesalers are not “stockpiling” heavily 
in anticipation of any overnight sales 
boom. Instead, there is an inclination to 
mark time to see just how productive 
promotional activities may prove from 
the standpoint of consumer demand. 
Meanwhile, it is still pretty much of a 
buyers’ market on this item. 


BEANS—A moderate inquiry has been 
reported in beans during the week. Cur- 
rent offerings of 303s out of the Tri- 
States are short, with a strong tone on 
green beans. Standard cut wax are avail- 
able at $1.25 and up, with extra stand- 
ards $1.30 and better. 


SPINACH—A little interest is being 
shown in eastern spinach, but actual 
business is not heavy. Fancy 303s are 
holding around $1.35, with 2%s at $1.90- 
$2.00, and 10s bringing $6.50 upwards. 


PEAS—tThere was no general change 
reported in canned peas during the week. 
‘Distributors are reported moderately 
well covered on prompt and nearby re- 
{uirements, and new buying is not active. 
The situation in primary markets re- 
mains firm. 


SALMON—Coast reports indicate that 
»vackers are looking for a hike in salmon 


orices after the turn of the year. 


irmness has stimulated distributor think- 
ng in terms of inventory protection, al- 
hough offerings of wanted grades still 
‘ontinue short. Fancy reds are holding 
‘irm at $33 per case, coast basis on tall 
s, with pinks commanding $13 on halves, 
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with 1s apparently out of the picture in- 
sofar as volume offerings are concerned. 
On chums, canners quote 1s at $21 per 
case and halves at $12. Offerings of other 
grades include fancy medium red halves 
at $16 and fancy coho halves at $17, all 
f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA—Routine trading is reported in 
tuna, with trade interest centering in 
efforts by the industry in southern Cali- 
fornia to upset a recent ruling of the 
U.S. Customs Court upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the trade agreement laws 
under which the government has nego- 
tiated cuts in tuna tariffs. The Cali- 
fornia industry, of course, is endeavoring 
to minimize competition from Japanese 
tuna in the American market. 


SARDINES — Trade interest is sar- 
dines has ebbed somewhat, although the 
supply situation in Maine continues rela- 
tively tight. Jobbers are not yet en- 
deavoring to do much in the way of 
stocking against anticipated spring 
requirements. 


CITRUS—Lateness of the season in 
Florida is delaying processing opera- 
tions, particularly in orange juice and 
concentrates. However, new pack grape- 
fruit sections are now beginning to move. 
Canners quote the market for orange 
juice at $1.15-$1.17% for 2s, with 46- 
ounce ranging $2.60-$2.65. Blended juice 
2s continues to hold at $1.05 to $1.07%, 
with 46-ounce at $2.35-$2.40. On grape- 
fruit juice, offerings are confined to 
sweetened, with 2s at 97% cents and 46- 
ounce at $2.15. Grapefruit sections range 
$1.5714-$1.60 on fancy, with broken at 
$1.40, both in 303s. Faney citrus salad, 
303s, continues held at $2.15, all prices 
f.o.b. Florida cannery shipping points. 


OTHER FRUITS — Eastern distribu- 
tors, who moved stocks of California and 
Northwest fruits eastward in fair volume 
in anticipation of the dock strike, are well 
covered on most immediate needs, and 
there has been relatively little interest 
in additional commitments this week. 
However, it is expected that the turn of 
the year will witness more buying inter- 
est, particularly when “clean-up” offer- 
ings make their appearance . . . Apple- 
sauce and canned apples continue strong, 
reflecting a well-sustained demand and a 
relatively tight supply position ... Red 
sour pitted cherries are also showing a 
strong undertone, under light offerings, 
with the annual canner promotional drive 
in February facing little difficulty in the 
way of speeding sales from canners’ 
hands. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Prices Unchanged——Good Routine Business 
—Many Items On The Short List—Apple- 
sauce Strong—Hope For Corn—Tomatoes 
Weaken — Beans Firm — California Fruits 
Moving Well—Northwest Fruits 
Generally Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 7, 1956 


THE SITUATION—This continues to 
be a routine market although just the 
routine business that is available is 
enough to keep things moving at a brisk 
pace. Retail movement is excellent and 
chat accounts for the current buying at 
wholesale levels despite the  trade’s 
efforts to hold buying to a minimum. An- 
nual year end inventories is the usual 
excuse at this time of the year but spot 
buying is a necessity and that keeps De- 
cember from being a complete void. This 
day to day purchasing also is helping to 
keep markets at a steady level which 
might not be the case otherwise. 

Markets generally are unchanged 
pricewise and a number of canned foods 
are showing up on the short side of the 
ledger. RSP cherries are tight in all 
sizes and should be completely cleaned up 
before another pack is ready. Bartlett 
pears are also in an excellent position 
from the canner’s point of view and spot 
lists are a little bit pathetic particularly 
from the Northwest. Peas are tight in 
almost all sizes and grades with most 
eanners offering nothing in the way of 
lower grades. Extra standard green 
beans in tens are not offered in anywhere 
thé quantities they had been a short time 
ago and wax beans of all kinds continue 
to be very short. Sweet cherries have 
been on the short list ever since the pack 
began and it’s almost impossible to find 
anything in tens which is the most popu- 
lar size. Salmon is another item where 
many varieties and sizes have reached 
the vanishing point. Nevertheless, the 
trade here seem content to go along and 
buy what they need when they need it 
and take their chances later on which is 
going to create some real unhappiness in 
time to come. 


CITRUS—Florida canners of citrus are 
right on the verge of packing some un- 
sweetened juice and this should stimulate 
sales in this market. The pack is behind 
last year but cool weather has hurried 
the advent of natural juice and business 
will soon come to life. At present, sugar 
added juice is readily available at $2.05 
to $2.15 for 46 oz. grapefruit juice with 
blended at $2.30 and orange at $2.60. 
Only a few canners have quoted on 
natural juice for shipment when ready 
and in those cases grapefruit juice is 
listed at $2.20, blended at $2.40 and 
orange at $2.70. 


APPLESAUCE—There have been no 
price changes as yet but everything 
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points to higher prices in the very near 
future, particularly on tens. Today a 
buyer can buy a dozen cans of No. 10 
fancy applesauce at $8.00 although it 
looks like it will take $8.25 before long. 
Fancy 303s are bringing $1.55 to $1.60 
which shows a much better return to the 
processor than $8.00 on tens. Despite all 
the talk about a short pack the way 
things are shaping up now there is every 
indication final figures will not be far 
from last year. The trade are a little bit 
skeptical about the entire situation. 


CORN—Sales continue to move along 
in excellent shape with prices unchanged. 
However, there is an effort being made 
by local canners to push the price of 
fancy tens to $8.25 from current levels of 
$8.00 and it looks like they may make the 
grade. Fancy 303s are selling as low as 
$1.25 and when one compares these prices 
to the above prices on applesauce, it is 
quite obvious why corn canners are los- 
ing their shirts on 303s. Standard corn 
in 303s at $1.00 is moving very well as 
this price represents a 10 cent retail 
package in many instances. 


TOMATOES—It is now quite possible 
to buy 303 tins of standard tomatoes 
from local sources at $1.25 although the 
industry is trying hard to keep the 
market level at $1.30. Standard ones are 
moving at $1.00 while tens are holding at 
$7.50 to $7.75. There is stil no forward 
buying on tomatoes here as the trade 
awaits final reports from California 
which seems to be more important this 
year than ever before due to the huge 
tonnage that went through the mill. Just 
how this tonnage was divided appears to 
be the important factor and there is little 
liklihood of any confidence until this fact 
is known. 


BEANS—There seems to be more firm- 
ness to this market than there has been 
for some time. There is a definite absence 
of cheap standard cuts as local canners 
are holding unsold stocks at a bottom of 
$1.15 although eastern and southern can- 
ners have been shading this price by 5 to 
10 cents per dozen. Extra standard cuts 
in tens are not nearly as plentiful as 
they have been and those canners with 
goods to sell are holding firm at a bottom 
of $7.00. Fancy three sieve cuts are hold- 
ing well at $1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Cocktail is 
the current favorite with Chicago buyers 
these days as present prices will enable 
them to post some bargain sales for 
Mrs. Housewife. Cocktail canners may 
not be happy with the lack of profit in 
today’s prices but they certainly cannot 
complain about the shipping instructions 
they are getting. Movement into this 
market will be unusually heavy during 


the next few weeks. Pear canners in the— 


California area have very firm ideas 
about what unsold stocks are worth and 
they should have as their competition in 
the Northwest has very little to sell. 
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Apricots are anything but plentiful and 
buyers here would like to find additional 
quantities of choice halves in tens with 
one or two other sizes close behind on the 
demand list. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners of 
prune plums in this area seem to have 
finally controlled prices on plums which 
had been the cause of some headaches 
during the pack. Choice grade appears 
to have settled down at $6.50 for tens and 
$1.85 to $1.95 for 2%s while fancy grade 
is holding at $7.75 and $2.30. The trade 
are somewhat unhappy about current 
offerings of pears as the popular counts 
and grades are just not offered. A buyer 
either has them under cover or he is in 
trouble. Prices are naturally strong 
under such conditions with fancy grade 
at $14.25 for tens, $4.05 for 2%s and 
$2.50 for 303s. Choice are bringing 
$13.00, $3.60 and $2.35 while standards 
are holding at $12.00, $3.35 and $2.15. 
However, prices do not mean too much as 
the problem seems to be one of locating 
the counts and grades required. Sweet 
cherries are very tight particularly in 
tens and every case of Royal Annes in 
tens seems to be sold. Shelf sizes are in 
better position while prices are firm at 
$15.50 for fancy tens, $4.40 for 2%s and 
$2.70 for 303s. Black cherries are in just 
about the same position and while much 
higher prices than last year have had a 
deterring effect on sales the pack was so 
short sales to this point have reduced un- 
sold stocks to a very limited amount. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Slow, Shipments Good—Tomatoes and 

Products Moving Well — Spinach Cleaning 

Up—Cocktail Gets Attention—Canada Buy- 

ing Peaches—Applesauce Firmly Held—Sar- 

dine Run Disappcinting—-—-Packing Oysters— 
Salmon Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 7, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The canning trade 
in general reports a rather active move- 
ment from the shipping standpoint, but 
with sales on the slow side on quite a few 
items. The recent lowering of prices on 
fruit cocktail for shipment to January 
4th, and in one or two cases to January 
10th, has stimulated interest in this item, 
but distributors seem to feel that it may 
lead to lower prices on other items known 
to be in rather abundant supply, and 
are holcing back on orders and on ship- 
ping instructions. Here and there are 
items in the fruit list known to be in very 
light supply, but in general holdings in 
first hands are large. Canners advise that 
the relatively high prices paid growers 
for fruits and vegetables and accordingly 
high prices for cans and other supplies 
warrant advances on many items, instead 
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of reductions. With the exception of tuna, 
most items in the canned fish line are at 
record price levels, or at least close to 
these, with unsold stocks quite low in 
first hands. And, as usual at this time of 
year, growers and canners of truits and 
vegetables have their respective eyes on 
the weather. The rainfall in California 
for November was very close to being the 
lightest in the history of the Weather 
Bureau, all fourteen major stations re- 
porting less than last year, and some re- 
porting all-time lows, 


DRY BEANS—The dry Fall has per- 
mitted the harvesting of the dry bean 
crop with almost no loss, and the large 
offerings of some of the important vari- 
eties greatly exceeds the demand. The 
last week in November marked the 
eleventh consecutive week of price de- 
cline and canners are still buying for 
immediate needs only. Some sales of 
Small Whites have been reported at as 
low as $7.25, but some canners have paid 
as much as $7.50 per 100 pounds for 
exceptionally high quality. Demand for 
Pink beans has stepped up somewhat 
with canners and packers shifting from 
the higher priced Colorado Pinto to Cali- 
fornia Pinks. Large Limas are now to 
be had at $10.65 to $10.80 and Baby 
Limas have declined to $6.00-$6.10. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products have been moving well, with 
many in the trade feeling that some 
iiems have been priced too low. Some 
sizeable shipments have been made to 
Canada, with more in the offing, and this 
promises to aid materially in moving the 
big pack. Strictly fancy tomatoes are 
moving at $1.75 for No. 303, $2.00 for No. 
2s, $2.50 for No. 2%s and $9.45 for No. 
10s. Fancy juice is quite generally priced 
ac $1.10 for No. 2s, $2.35 for 46-oz., and 
$4.70 for No. 10s. Many hold that these 
prices are too low, 


SPINACH — Spinach is cleaning up 
well, with some canners completely sold 
out. Fall pack will be a very light one, 
if any is made. Holdings of spring pack 
in first hands, outside of featured lines, 
are largely at $1.15 for No. 303, $1.60 
for No. 2% and $4.75 for No. 10. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is coming 
in for considerable attention at the new 
prices, with deliveries speeded up quite 
noticeably. Prices lack a lot of being 
uniform but sales outside of featured 
brands are about as follows: Fancy, No. 
308, $2.00; No. 2%, $3.10 and No. 19, 
$11.60. Choice, No. 303, $1.95; No. 212, 
$3.00, and No, 10, $11.20. 


PEACHES—Some sizeable shipments 
of cling and freestone peaches have been 
made this season to Canada and speci:! 
attention is now being given to this 
market. At least one large California 
canner has become interested in the 
Canadian canning industry and _ this 
market promises to become quite an im- 
portant one. Fancy cling peaches hove: 
around the $3.00 mark for halves ani 
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some canners are likewise quoting sliced 
at this price. Choice halves are moving 
ut $2.72% and standard halves at $2.60. 
The items that seem the most difficult to 
iocate are those in the No. 303 size. 


APPLESAUCE—California applejuice 
and applesauce is very firmly held and 
advances in price are scheduled by some 
canners for early December, The apple 
crop in some districts was somewhat less 
than that of last year, so processors have 
been getting fruit from quite a distance. 


SARDINES—The run of sardines in 
California waters has been disappointing 
to date, catches to November 30 having 
amounted to but 28,699 tons, against 
46,546 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. Early in the month, prices to fisher- 
men were advanced to $55.00 a ton. Most 
of the stocks on hand are confined to one 
operator and 1 lb. ovals are now quoted 
at $7.75 a case and 1 Ib. talls to $5.75. 


OYSTERS—The canning of oysters is 
now under way in the Pacific Northwest 
and 10-0z. whole are being offered at 
$3.75 a dozen and 7% oz. at $3.25. Cut 
oysters will be priced at the end of the 
season. 


SALMON — The market for canned 
salmon is quiet, with only limited stocks 
available for most items. Limited sales 
during the week were reported at $34.00 
for No 1 tall Alaska red, with pinks in 
this size at $24.00 and chum at $21.00. 


USDA TO BUY 
CANNED GRAPEFRUIT 


Intention to purchase canned grape- 
fruit sections from the 1956-57 crop with 
school lunch funds for use in the National 
School Lunch Program was announced 
November 30 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Purchases will depend upon 
the quantity available for early delivery 
as well as total quantities and prices 
offered. Details and specifications of the 


purchase are being mailed to grapefruit 
canners. Offers of the canned grapefruit 
sections should be submitted to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., by 
December 11 for acceptance by December 
14. The Department will require deliv- 
eries during the period January 2 
through February 16. 


MUSSELMAN’S PENSIONERS 
HONORED 


The fifth annual Pensioners Banquet, 
honoring employees of The C. H. Mussel- 
man Company who have reached retire- 
ment age was held in the Biglerville plant 
cafeteria on Wednesday evening (Nov. 
21). A similar banquet was held on No- 
vember 30th for pensioner employees of 
the Inwood plant. 


Richard C. Fink, personnel director, 
introduced the following Biglerville em- 
ployees who had reached retirement age 
during 1956: Sarah Baker, Grace M. 
Bishop, Charles H. Cool, Mary J. Mayer, 
Tillie A. Stallsmith and Elsie Wads- 
worth. The new pensioners at the Gard- 
ners plant were presented by Charles E. 
Trump, personnel director. They are: 
William G. Kuhn, Blanche V. Myers and 
Flora J. Myers. 


In a brief talk to the group, John A. 
Hauser, company president pointed out 
that the list of pensioners now numbers 
168. More significant however is the 
fact that of this number, 106 or 63 per- 
cent are continuing to work seasonally. 


The Company’s pension plan is so de- 
signed that employees may continue to 
work after 65, as long as they are physi- 
cally able. 


Souvenir photo - thermometer plaques 
and gift packages of company products 
were given to each pensioner at the close 
of the banquet. 


CAN 
MAKING 
MACHINERY 


End Dies — Presses 
Folder Housings 
Scroll Shears 
Etc. 
Your Old Equipment Overhauled 
and Rebuilt - 
New Equipment 


(Built to your Specifications) 
The MIDDLESTADT MACHINE co- 
Designers + Builders 


4210 Chesmont Ave. 
Baltimore 6, Md. 


Write for New Brochure 


Fish fer mink — California fishermen 
secking fish for canning or for the fresh 
market have found a new market for 
some of their catches. Formerly, some of 
the rough fish caught were returned to 
the water but with the rapid growth of 
the mink industry for the fur trade these 
fish have become food for fur-bearing 
mink. J. A. Aplin, biologist for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game 
reports that California trawl fishermen 
will land at least one million pounds of 
fish this year for mink food at Crescent 
City. 


Perk Dog Food Company of Chicago 
has announced the appointment of Kluge, 
Finkelstein & Company to represent 
them in the Baltimore, Maryland market, 
handling the Company’s various items of 
canned dog foods. 


The Penn Food Distributors Company of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania introduces a new line of products following its long 
established lines of quality merchandise under its own brands. 
Che self selling package shown has found widespread market and 
consumer acceptance. Labels were designed and producd by Muir- 


son Label Company, Inc. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4.90 
Mammoth 4.80 
arge 4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...............00 4.10 
Mammoth 4.10 
N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth 4.80-5.00 
Large Spears, No. 300.......... 


Medium Spears 
mall Spears .. 
Mid-W., Fey All G 


No. 8 oz. 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, Srrinciess, Green 
MARYLAND 
Fr. Stale, 8 1.05 
No. 303 .... 5021.65 
No. 10 
Gr., No. 303.. 250-1.55 


97% 
1,251.30 


EX Sed. Cut Gr., 8 o7 
303 .. 


oO. 


.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308..........1.05-1.15 
No. 6.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........2.10 
No. 1 11,25 
Cut, No. 308....... 1.55-1.75 
..9.00-9,50 
Ex. ‘Std., Cut, No. ¢ 15-1.55 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 


Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
o. 10 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..... 
Ex. nae Cut, No. 3¢ 
No. 10 7.50 
FLorIDA 
Cut, No; 1.10-1.15 
Mip-WeEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.45 
11. 50- 12.50 


6. 
Wax, 3 sv. No. 3038....1.50 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., 303 1.60 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Sta. 1.30-1.45 
No. io 8.25 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.25 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
- 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.. 


BEANS, LIMA 
EAST 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........2.40-2.50 
Small, -2.10-2.20 
Medium, No. 303 "85-2.00 
- 
Mip-WEstT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.40-2.50 
| 13.50 
Small, — 303. .2.00 
No. 10 ..... 12.25 
1.90 
0.75-11.00 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., cut, ot 303....1.05-1.10 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 
Midwest, Fcy., Sl., 
No. 6.00 
Diced, No. -90-1.00 
o. 10 4.50 
No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
.8.50-9.00 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
No. 10 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
Ex. Std 1,10-1.15 
No. 10 )-8, 2 
C.S., Fey., 5-1.3 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No . 
No. 10 
Std., No 
No. 10 
W.K. & ©.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 5 
No 10 8.25 
-50 
PEAS 
Fast ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz —. 
v., No. 10.... — 


2 
3 sv., No. 303... 
3 sv., No. 10.... 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 30 
3 sv., No. 303 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303... 


No. 10 8.00 
Pod Run, Mo, B08 1.15 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303............. 1.40 
Ex. Std. ...... 1.30 
1.15 
Mipwest ALASKAS 


1 sv., No. 3038.. 
1 sv., No. 10 .... 
2 sv., No. 303 .. 
2 sv., No. 10.... 


3 sv., No. 3038 

3 sv., No. 10 

Ung., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 

3 sv., No. 303 

3 sv., No. 10 

4 sv., No. 303 

Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 

3 sv., No. 303... 


4 sv., No. 10 


MipWEst SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 


No. 
Fey., 4 sv., 
No. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.... 1.371% 
4sv., No. 10 8.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.45-1.50 
No, 10 5.26 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.10 
No. 10 15 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
SPINACH 
Fey., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
90-2.00 
No. 10° 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 1 — 
Calif., 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.50-1.60 
No, 2% 
No. 10 
95-1.00 
No. 8038 . 
No. 2% 
No. 10 a 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.......... 1.20-1.50 
1.90 
Ex. Std., No. 
DOR 1Abel. 60 
No. 2% 2.60-2.85 
7.75 
Std., sel OO 
No. ¢ 
No, 2% 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Calif., Fey., BB 1.75 
oo oO. 2% 2 50 
10 9.50 
EN “Std, 1.40-1.42 4%, 
No. 21 2.00 
7.75 
1.25 
1.85 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303........... 1,301.35 
No. 10 7.00 
Texas, Std., No. 803... 1.30-1.3821, 
7.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
.9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 
..11.00-12.00 
Wat, Me. 12.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).. 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 


No. 10 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1...... 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


6.75-7.90 


East, Fey., No. 1.55-1.65 
8.00-8.25 
Calif. ( ) 
No. 1.55-1.60 
No. ; .00-9.25 
APPLES 
10.75-11.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 


No 10.00- 
Fey., “Wh. Peeled, No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 808 (NOM.) 2.15-2.50 
No. 10 (nom.).... .14,00-15.00 
RA. NO. J 
No. 20 .. 15.50 
Choice, No. 246 .8.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.95-14.25 


THE CANNING 


COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 11.60 
No. 2% 3.00 
11.20 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 21% -2.95-3.10 
No. 10 . 10. 25-10.50 
Choice, No. 303 
2% 2 72K, 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2 2.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 214 
PEARS 
No, 308 .... 2.50 
4.05 
No. 10 14,25 
Choice, No, 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.60 
Std., No. : 2.15 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........2.724%4 
No, 2!', 3. 
Crushed, No. 2 2.20 
2.70 
9.60 
Choice, SL, No 2.40 
2.85 
Noe. 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0.c000 2.25 
No. 2.70 
10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% ..... 2.30 
No. 
Choice, 
No. 
No. 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 2.00 
46 oz. tin 2.60 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


Pins: B/A, 1.10-1.15 
46 oz, 2.30-2.40 


GRAPEFRUIT 
BLA, NOs 97h, 
2.05-2.15 
ORANGE 
B/A, Me. 1.15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.60-2.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2......... 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.25 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 1.25-1.87'% 
2.60-2.7/ 
No. 10 5 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2..........1.2! 
GM... 
46 oz. 2.35 
1.70 
FISH 


SALMON— Per Case 
Red, No. 1T.. 


16. 00-16.50 


PS. 14’s.. .23.00-24.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 3.00-24.00 
Chaim, Tall, No. 21,00-21.50 
12.1 
SARDIN'! Ss PFY CASE 
Ne, 1 T, Nat... 5.75 
Maine, Oil Keyless............ 
TUNA-—-Per CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 13.7 
Chunks 13.56 
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Cuts & Tips 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 
f 
| 
8521.40 
EX. Std., No. 
0023400 
Medium R No. 20.00.30 00 
No. 1 11.15-11.40 
18 


